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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale* 


EpGAR A. DOLL, PH. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, New York City, February, 1935, we 
presented the first report of a new scale for the measurement 
of social competence from birth to adult life.'| That paper con- 
tained a brief general statement regarding the need for such a 
device, an outline of the Scale itself, and a brief statement of 
preliminary results bearing on its reliability, validity, and other 
variables. Interest was immediately aroused, and many re- 
quests are being received for copies of the instructions, which 
are indispensable to effective use of the Scale. Tentative in- 
structions for the use of the Scale had previously been pre- 
pared and experimentally revised, but they and the Scale itself 
require still further revision and experimental standardization. 
We have felt reluctant to publish these details until the tech- 
nique was more definitely established. However, in order to 
make the Scale immediately available for more extensive experi- 
mental use, we have decided to present these instructions in 
their present tentative form in advance of further experimental 
standardization, so that immediate studies bearing on the use- 
fulness of this instrument can be made with different types of 
subjects. 


Accordingly, we are publishing a brief description of the 
Scale in a series of articles in the Training School Bulletin. 
In the meantime, a limited number of pre-printed copies of these 


ws Copyri ht, 1935, by The Training School at Vineland, N. J., eaportenans of Research. 
All ri ate reserved. This article, or parts thereof, must not be reproduced in any 
form “thaws rmission. This article will be published in four installments, of 
which this is the first. 
|! DOLL, EDGAR A. A Genetic Scale of Social . ee Publication anticipated in 
the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1935. 
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articles will be made available to responsible research workers 
who may desire to engage immediately in experimental evalua- 
tion of the method and to establish standards in various fields. 
We ourselves are continuing active work with both normal and 
mentally deficient subjects with a view to improving the Scale 
and exploring some of its uses. Therefore, in offering this pre- 
mature publication, we ask indulgence until further work is 
reported. 


The need for a scale of social development has long been 
felt. The preparation of such an instrument is rendered dif- 
ficult by the numerous variables which affect social performance. 
The advantages and limitations of environment, the severity 
or indulgence of home training, the influence of intelligence, 
personality, emotional maturity, and so on, all have a bearing 
on the innate development of the ability to look after one- 
self in social situations. On the other hand, extensive develop- 
ments in the field of child study, in mental diagnosis, and in 
child guidance have created a demand for more accurate instru- 
ments for measuring individual development from the social 
point of view. The widespread interest in the measurement of 
intelligence has overshadowed other phases of human develop- 
ment, and the uncritical emphasis on IQ’s has become almost a 
menace to sound scientific work. 


For example, in the field of mental deficiency, the social 
competence of the person examined is a first consideration. 
The mentally deficient person is, first of all, socially incompe- 
tent, and this is usually defined as “inability to manage oneself 
and one’s affairs with ordinary prudence.” Likewise, the sev- 
eral grades of mental deficiency are defined in terms of social 
adequacy, with idiocy described as “inability to protect oneself 
from ordinary dangers.” Moreover, mental deficiency is further 
defined as “a condition due to arrested development.” 


These criteria require some standard or measure of social 
competence and some schedule of genetic development in re- 
spect to such competence. Yet, heretofore, the social concept 
for mental deficiency has been only vaguely defined and the 
schedules of genetic development have been haphazard and 
meager. 


The present Scale attempts to meet these needs by pro- 
viding a definite outline of detailed performances, in respect 
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to which children show a progressive capacity for looking after 
themselves and for participating in those activities which lead 
toward ultimate independence as adults. These performance 
items have been arranged in an approximate order of increas- 
ing social significance, and have been chosen to represent prac- 
tical achievement in self-help, self-direction, self-maintenance, 
social relations, and so on. 

At first thought, these items may seem to have been chosen 
at random. On the contrary, in spite of their homely character, 
each item reflects careful consideration, not only of its place 
in the hierarchy of personal social competence, but also with 
respect to its relative freedom from the influence of such fac- 
tors as intelligence, personality, emotionality, environmental 
opportunity, and so on, as such. Sex differencés and the in- 
fluence of age, experience, special skills, and the like have also 
been avoided as far as practicable. In the main, the items 
represent performances which have a rapid development over 
a narrow span of years, and which reflect the more or less spon- 
taneous consequences of the individual’s increasing progress 
toward dominating his environment. 

The underlying principles involved in the construction of 
this Scale are much the same as those employed by Binet and 
Simon in constructing their intelligence scale. Each item is 
conceived as representing a general growth in social responsi- 
bility which is expressed in some detailed performance as an 
overt expression of that responsibility. Consequently, the value 
of the detailed items is to be determined principally by the 
extent to which they reflect this personal independence in social 
activities, in respect to which the detailed performance is oth- 
erwise relatively unimportant. 

It is unnecessary for the present to elaborate the underlying 
philosophy and the technical principles on which the Scale is 
constructed. These considerations will be made more explicit 
in later publications. 
THE SCALE? 
Grasps objects within reach 
Reaches for nearby objects 
Rolls over 
Reaches for familiar persons 
Balances head 


2 Experimental Form A as revised March 15, 1935. 
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“Crows”; laughs 

Pulls self upright 

Sits unsupported 

Grasps with thumb and finger 
Moves about on floor 

“Talks”; imitates sounds 

Stands alone 

Occupies self unattended 

Drinks from cup or glass assisted 
Pulls off socks 

Walks about room unattended 
Does not drool 

Demands personal attention 

Uses names of familiar objects 
Eats with spoon 

Follows simple instructions 
Marks with pencil or crayon 
Goes about house or yard 

Talks in short sentences 
Transfers objects 

Drinks from cup or glass unassisted 
Discriminates edible substances 
Unwraps candy 7 
Overcomes simple obstacles 
Masticates food 

Asks to go to toilet 

Gives up baby carriage 

Plays with other children 

Gets drink unassisted 

Fetches or carries familiar objects 
Cuts with scissors 

Removes coat or dress 

Avoids simple hazards 

Walks upstairs unassisted 
Initiates own play activities 
Eats with fork 

“Performs” for others 

Dries own hands 

Puts on coat or dress unassisted 
Relates experiences 
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Plays cooperatively at kindergarten level 
Walks downstairs one step to tread 
Helps at little household tasks 
Washes hands unaided 

Buttons coat or dress 

Cares for self at toilet 

Goes about neighborhood unattended 
Washes face unassisted 

Prints simple words 

Plays simple table games 

Dresses self except tying 

Uses table knife for spreading 
Uses pencil or crayon for drawing 
Uses skates, sled, wagon 

Goes to school unattended 

Bathes self assisted 

Uses pencil for writing 

Uses table knife for cutting 

Goes to bed unassisted 

Tells time to quarter hour 

Plays competitive exercise games 
Combs or brushes hair 

Disavows literal Santa Claus 

Is trusted with money 

Cares for self at table 

Does routine household tasks 
Bathes self unaided 

Participates in pre-adolescent play 
Writes occasional short letters 
Uses tools or utensils 

Carries out written instructions 
Makes telephone calls 

Does small remunerative work 
Goes about home town freely 
Makes minor purchases 

Exercises complete care of dress 
Answers ads; purchases by mail 
Does simple creative work 
Employs sixth-grade literacy 
Plays difficult games 
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Engages in adolescent group activities 


Buys own clothing accessories 

Is left to care for self or others 
Maintains several correspondents 
Goes to nearby places alone 

Goes out unsupervised daytime 
Performs responsible routine chores 
Employs eighth-grade arithmetic 
Has own spending money 

Buys all own clothing 

Goes to distant points alone 

Goes out nights unrestricted 

Looks after own health 

Has a job or continues schooling 
Has complete control of own money 
Social movements self-directed 
Contributes to support of others 
Discusses serious topics 

Uses money providently 

Engages in beneficial recreation 
Reads for improvement 

Provides for future 

Performs skilled work 

Supports social welfare movements 
Directs own affairs 

Inspires confidence in others 
Displays initiative in occupation 
Purchases for others 

Considered asset to community 
Performs expert or professional work 
Directs or manages work of others 
Advances general welfare 


The Scale itself, then, consists of a series of socially sig- 
nificant detailed performances arranged, as nearly as practi- 
cable, in the order of their normal development with increasing 
It is practicable to arrange the items in terms of age- 
periods or levels rather than in terms of a mere numerical 
This was, in fact, the first form of the Scale. 
seemed advisable, however, first to determine the progressive 
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difficulty of the items in relation to age and thereby obviate 
the criticism of improper age-placement. The present method 
of using the Scale, however, provides for interpreting the scores 
in terms of age and in terms of age quotients. This can be done 
at the present time with approximate accuracy; further pre- 
cision will be obtained as the Scale becomes experimentally 
established. Thus, it may become necessary to substitute, re- 
arrange, or add items as further experience may suggest. At 
present the Scale is particularly weak in its upper limits, and 
this problem is specifically set aside for later work. 


The usefulness of the Scale for practical purposes and as a 
criterion for research in the social sciences will immediately be 
evident to those interested in social problems. The Scale af- 
fords: (a) a standard schedule of normal development which 
can be used repeatedly for the measurement of growth or 
change; (b) a measure of individual differences and, conse- 
quently, of extreme deviation which may be significant in such 
problems as mental deficiency, juvenile delinquency, child 
placement or adoption; (c) a qualitative index of variation in 
development in abnormal subjects such as the maladjusted, the 
unstable, the psychopathic, the epileptic; (d) a measure of de- 
terioration in those conditions where social regression is a con- 
sequence of mental and physical disease; (e) a measure of 
improvement following special treatment, therapy, and training. 

The Scale is also useful in distinguishing between mental 
retardation with social incompetence (feeble-mindedness) and 
mental retardation without social incompetence, which is often 
confused with feeble-mindedness. It also affords assistance in 
child guidance and child training, by indicating the relative 
aspects of social competence. It provides another means of 
evaluating the influence of environment, of cultural status, and 
the effects of such handicaps as blindness, deafness, or crippling. 
In short, the social status of the individual is the basic point 
of departure for a large variety of practical uses in scientific 
studies in those social sciences where human adjustment is a 
consideration. 
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The Function of a Dietitian 


HORTENSE REEDMILLER, B. Sc., 
Dietitian, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Mention the word “dietitian” and the association in the 
majority of minds will be “food”; correctly so, for that most 
important commodity is the dietitian’s business, her chief con- 
cern. Contrary to popular opinion, however, it involves much 
more than a specialized knowledge in the preparation and ser- 
vice of food. A brief consideration of the education and train- 
ing required of a dietitian will perhaps aid in clarifying the 
fundamentals of her work. 


The first requisite of her education is to meet the require- 
ments of college entrance. In some schools a certificate is 
given at the completion of three years’ work, but the goal of 


most dietitians is the Bachelor of Science degree. Assuming 
that she is aspiring to this degree, the first two years at college 
are devoted principally to basic science instruction, such as 
inorganic and organic chemistry, elementary bacteriology, phy- 
siology and physics. In addition to these there are also courses 
in English, psychology, household arts, food selection and com- 
parative methods of preparation. The last two years are given 
to specialized training which includes food chemistry; adminis- 
trative and personnel problems; equipment selection and pur- 
chasing; child, adult and family nutrition; experimentation in 
animal nutrition; and nutrition in the treatment of disease. 
Courses in which practical experience is offered are also re- 
quired during these last two years. The school cafeterias, 
faculty dining rooms, student grilles, and special dinners, lunch- 
eons and teas are managed by student dietitians under the super- 
vision of instructors, which affords an opportunity to practice 
the theory already learned. In some schools three summers’ 
work in one of the fields of dietetics is required for a degree. 
This is usually termed “field experience” and the summer posi- 
tion must be approved by the school and may or may not be 
remunerative. 
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The granting of a Bachelor of Science degree does not 
mean that the dietitian’s training is completed, however. After 
college she is expected to enter a hospital as a student dietitian 
for a period of from six to twelve months, usually without sal- 
ary. In the hospital she assists the chief dietitian, learning 
through her the organization and management of a hospital 
dietary department. At the end of her hospital training she 
may be called a “trained dietitian.” 

The fields open to dietitians provide a wide range for func- 
tioning. They may find positions as managers of cafeterias and 
tearooms; as nutritionists and hospital dietitians; as directors 
of experimental kitchens and testing bureaus for food or equip- 
ment companies; as home service workers for public utility 
companies, banks, and social service agencies; or as dietitians 
in schools and institutions. 

The aim of the dietitian varies with the field in which she 
is working. A hospital dietitian deals primarily with the sick 
and her work is chiefly concerned with diet therapy, whereas 
an institution dietitian deals with the well and her aim is to 


preserve good nutrition in order to avoid physical disorders 
resulting from improper diet. 


In an institution such as The Training School, the dietitian 
must consider both the employees and the children. In 
planning menus these two principal groups are subdivid- 
ed accordingly to the nutritional needs of each grouping. Two 
dietaries are planned for the employees, one for the sedentary 
or office group and one for the workers engaged in greater 
physical activity such as the farmers and engineers. The 
energy requirements are less for the former group, so less meat 
and highly concentrated carbohydrate foods are included on 
the menus than for the second group. The divisions made 
with the children are even more complete. Dietaries for our 
physically active adult childen must be adequate to rebuild the 
body tissues they are constantly tearing down and to provide 
energy for their work. The group of inactive adult children 
are provided with food that guards against excess fat and 
faulty elimination. We have also to consider our growing chil- 
dren; those of pre-school, school and adolescent age. In each 
group those essential elements so necessary to growth and 
body development are included in their dietaries. Fruits, vege- 
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tables, meat substitutes, cereals, eggs and one quart of milk 
per capita daily, chiefly comprise our children’s dietaries. Chil- 
dren with special nutritional needs are cared for in the hospital 
and special diet dining room. When a special diet is prescribed 
by the physician, it is the dietitian’s responsibility to com- 
pute it, direct its preparation and check the results. The 
goal is the same for each group, namely, that which is 
best for the majority. There are approximately fifteen 
hundred meals served every day at The Training School, 
so it is not surprising that every individual taste is not 
always pleased. The knowledge that “no matter how great 
an effort is made, there will always be some who will 
not be satisfied” is one of the phases of a dietitian’s job. 
She must therefore anticipate these dissatisfactions and be con- 
stantly prepared to meet the requirements of individual tastes. 


In this Institution the kitchen units are part of the cottage 
organization and are controlled by the supervisor with indirect 
responsibility to the dietitian. As problems arise it sometimes 
requires all the diplomacy and psychological knowledge the diet- 
itian possesses to maintain harmony. Meeting emergencies, 
such as making last minute substitutions, is an everyday oc- 
curence and must be met with equanimity, so that the organi- 
zation will not be disrupted. In order to produce satisfactory 
results, the workers must be happy in their jobs, so the dieti- 
tian must understand the work involved when she plans her 
menus and not ask the impossible of anyone. Aside from 
food balance and palatability she must consider the amount 
of work possible in the kitchens when computing the dietaries. 
This is an important consideration not always apparent to the 
consumers. 

Providing food for adults is always more problematic than 
the provision of food for children. Adults have established 
definite food habits, and since these are sometimes bad nutrition- 
ally it is difficult to satisfy them and at the same time insure 
against nutritional and digestive disorders. Fortunately there 
are a variety of foods which contain the necessary elements to 
good nutrition, so generally our adults do consume a balanced 
dietary. In dealing with the children it is possible to train 
them in good food habits and also to overcome food prejudices 
by group example. If the majority of children in the dining 
room are eating a certain untried food, usually the reluctant 
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one will follow suit and, to his surprise, find that he enjoys it. 
The fact that the medical department has referred no cases of 
disease due to nutritional deficiency to the dietary department 
indicates that our children are in good nutrition. 


An ever-present problem is budgetary limitation. Our 
budget is generous, and we have the added advantage of fresh 
produce from our farm, but no matter how much money is pro- 
vided there are always ways of spending more. We must spend 
wisely in order that we receive the maximum of satisfaction 
for our expenditures. This involves careful selection of food, 
and a knowledge of food values. For example, the nutritional 
value of five quarts of milk far outweighs the nutritional value 
of one pound of beef steak, the cost of which would be approxi- 
mately the same. 


The function of the dietitian in any institution is to manage 
and direct a happy organization which will provide food that 
is palatable and nutritious. To meet the responsibility of her 
position conscientiously it is necessary that she call daily on 
all the previous training she has had. The problems are many 
and the path sometimes arduous, but the reward is great when a 
childish face beams and a childish voice says, “Gee, but that 
was a good dinner today!” 





The Village of Happiness, The Story of The 
Training School, written by Joseph P. Byers and 
published in a series of articles in The Training 
School Bulletin, has now been assembled and, 
with the addition of several pictures, bound into 
an attractive paper covered book. We have a 
limited number of these books which may be 
purchased through The Extension Department at 
seventy-five cents per copy, postpaid. 
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Parties at Mills 
FERN MCCLURE 


“We will be looking for you at our party.” “Don’t forget 
the time and place if you want some fun.” “Come to Mills 
Cottage Thursday evening, and you won’t want to go anywhere 
else.” 


Ever so many such invitations were neatly printed by 
Tommy and sent to our friends here at The Training School. 
We were giving a “big party” on this certain Thursday night, 
and there was fun in the air. Anxiously we waited; each day, 
one day less—until finally: just like that, Thursday evening 
came! After placing a bouquet here, a fern there, scattering 
other potted plants about our day-room to make it look party- 
like; we shined up our faces, slicked our hair, neckties just so, 
and waited for 7 o’clock to come. 

Miss Sehon came early since she couldn’t stay all evening. 
With her came a “little man” which she told us came all the 
way from Italy. He was a funny fellow, with a funny painted 
hat, which we were supposed to get on his head. Looked easy 
enough but somehow we just couldn’t get it on as it should be; 
but after Miss Sehon showed us, several of the boys were able 
to do it. 

Almost on the dot, folks began to come and kept coming, 
just full of pep for a rollicking good evening’s fun. We always 
plan to think of games beforehand so as not to have one minute 
wasted. Boys are selected to choose games. Our first game 
was “Going to Jerusalem.” Some went to Jerusalem, some 
went on the floor; no matter which place, it was fun. Then 
there were other games: “Jump the Horse,” “Quack-Quack,” 
“Flying Clouds,” “Laugh, Clown, Laugh,’”—to say nothing of 
“Poor Pussy.” (Our parties are not complete without this 
game.) All the “Meows” were there, from the dignified Per- 
sian and Angora to the alley Tom-cat. Mr. McIntire had a 
string trick for us, too. It’s very easy when one knows how 
to do it, but such tangling up and maneuvering to get untangled! 
Freddie and Charlie got it real quickly; we think they were 
tipped off. Then came the fruit basket game. Any of you who 


Editor's Note—This party was provided for by money from “The Director's Spirit Fund.” 
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have ever played it know how much more fun it is when the 
basket is upset. Something was surely wrong with this bas- 
ket, because it was upset most of the time, and such a scramble! 

About 9 o’clock one of the “grown-ups” asked if we weren’t 
going to have anything to eat—he was getting hungry. “Wow,” 
said one of the little fellows, “and you had chicken supper at 
school before you came here. Gee! What an appetite.” 
Nevertheless, Freddie, Charlie and I took the tip and soon had 
lunch ready. Serving fruit cup, (with strings on top, Billy 
said—meaning cocoanut), sandwiches, candy, cup cakes and 
peanuts. Plenty for everyone, even Mr. Hawke and Mr. Hal- 
pern—tho’ they did want to take with them all that was left 
over, in case they got hungry. The boys made sure there was 
nothing left. 

Ten o’clock came all too soon, but I am sure everyone felt 
happier after having such a pleasant time. For a good many 
years we have had these mid-winter parties. Everyone seems 
to look forward to them and I think it’s just splendid we can 
have such a nice time. It “sort-of” helps keep our spirits up 
thru’ the long winter months. So many times right after 
Christmas someone will say, “Are you going to have a party 
soon?” or “It’s almost time for Mills’ party, isn’t it?” And, 
too, the boys begin to get anxious; for this. party means almost 
as much to them as Camp does. We like to invite a few boys 
from other groups to help us have a good time, and they surely 
do enjoy themselves. 

Then occasionally we have a birthday party. (Carl is 
having one soon.) At these parties we have a cake and candles, 
wishing of course on the last candle as it burns out. We do 
a little extra decorating on the birthday table, have fancy caps 
and favors, and turn out the lights while the cake is lit. 

The guest of honor usually cuts the cake while we all sing 
Happy Birthday. With the cake we have ice cream, candy 
and fruit. At the birthday parties we have the same merry 
times; games, stunts, we do whatever anyone chooses. Our 
door is always open and any who do not receive invitations are 
just as welcome as those who do. 

“THE MIssus” 





DeMott and Hutchinson boys and the girls at Carol will 
tell you about their fine parties next month. 
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Book Notices 


Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education: Trends in Unit 
Teaching. Albany, University of the State of New York Bul- 
letin No. 1043, May 1, 1934. Pp. 153. 


This is the fourth of a series of reports “submitted by 
classroom teachers, illustrating procedures developed by them 
for the attainment of the cardinal objectives.” It includes an 
important introduction regarding seven classified groups of 
trends in unit teaching, contributed by more than 170 schools, 
and reflecting the best of their current activities, many of which 
are illustrated. Seven chapters are devoted to an evaluation 
of the material and a review of many excellent projects which 
have been developed and carried to useful completion by ele- 
mentary pupils throughout New York State. 


This Bulletin offers many ideas of exceptional value for 
instruction of retarded children who are in the regular grades 
of the public schools or who are receiving instruction in special 
classes or institutional schools. 

H. G. C. 


Directory of Social Welfare Institutions and Agencies in New 
Jersey. Trenton, New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Publication 26, November, 1934. Pp.131. Price, 
50 cents. 


This is the second edition of a directory designed for the 
use of those who are working for “the social adjustment of 
handicapped individuals and families, to make easily and readily 
available exact information about the various social and health 
organizations in New Jersey.” The agencies are classified as: 
(1) state and county institutions and agencies, (2) county- 
wide private agencies, and (3) the communities in each county, 
alphabetically arranged with the agencies in each listed with 
their functions. The material is well classified and cross- 
indexed, and makes available useful information concerning the 
individual agencies. This is a good example of the assistance 
and leadership which a progressive state department can exer- 
cise in social welfare activities. 

H. G. C. 
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Excerpts from Mr. Merithew’s Report of 
The Colony 


We want to quote a few paragraphs from a number of Mr, 
Merithew’s reports of The Colony. These will have to do very 
largely with the home and social life at Menantico. These 
little sidelights which cre2p in here and there are the “jelly 
on the everyday bread” at The Colony. It may help to answer 
your questions about the amazing growth and development, the 
contentment and comfort, why the boys sing and whistle at 
their jobs, the cooperation and comradeship existing between 
employees and boys, and the pride which each boy shares in 
everything that is being accomplished. These little touches 
come first in Mr. Merithew’s reports. 


“This has been a wonderful quarter. The crops have been 
bountiful. The weather ideal. The health of the boys has 
been excellent. Work has been a pleasure because employees 
and boys have been in the best of spirits. There appears to 
exist a pleasant relationship. Both employees and boys seem 
to have been imbued with the desire to make The Colony a bet- 
ter and more attractive place in which to live. I am hoping 
this spirit will continue to grow and trust that no rearrange- 
ments of the present set-up will be attempted which will in any 
way tend to break down this healthy spirit, because hard labor 
and long hours are represented in the building up of the present 
morale. 


“The lake has greatly improved the beauty of Menantico 
and it has furnished all the boys as well as the employees a 
great deal of happiness. Some fish; some trap; some swim; 
some throw stones in the water to see the splash; some just sit 
and watch the water flow over the spillway. I am with the 
last group named. Last year we had over a month of skating. 
I notice that many of the boys this year asked for skates and 
sleds in their letters to Santa Claus. They certainly enjoyed 
the skating last year. 
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“Many of their evenings are spent in playing card games. 
Some of the boys have their own little hobbies, like knitting a 
rug; or making little boxes in which to keep their precious 
valuables. One of the older boys, much to my surprise, dis- 
played a real good looking flower box, which was a creation 
entirely his own. Raymond has been making calendars. Ray- 
mond, as many of you know, has quite an extensive flower 
garden. This year he gathered many different kinds of flower 
seeds. He took these different varities of seeds and did them 
up into small packages. Then he took a larger envelope into 
which he put one package each of the different varieties of 
flower seeds. He classified them, putting the classification on 
the outside of the envelope with a Christmas seal in one corn- 
er and gave them to Mrs. Merithew for Christmas Store. This 
was wholly his own idea. He made his large envelopes out 
of a thin oily paper which came from the large packages of 
cut green paper used in packing apples.” 

* s * * 

“Bob and Richie spend most every evening in the work- 
shop playing a phonograph. Their phonograph oftentimes 
gives out and I have seen them have it apart several times; 
but I was in the shop just the other night and the phonograph 
was working beautifully. I know from experience of my boy- 
hood days that one gets a great- deal of satisfaction and feels 
mighty proud when he has created something through his own 
initiative without any help. When a boy, I built for myself 
a sled. I had some rough boards, a hammer, a saw and some 
nails. It was rather an uncouth looking affair when finished 
but it did take me down the hill and wasI proud! Why? Just 
because I made it. I could put tools and material into these 
boys’ hands but I know from experience that they would not 
get nearly as much pleasure from that which they create as 
they now do when they have to find practically all of their 
tools and materials. I feel safe in saying that this is one of 
the happiest groups of boys I know and it is because of that 
happiness that they do such splendid work. They take a deep 
interest in doing their work well and they are deeply interested 
in seeing good returns.” 


























“One Sunday afternoon in the month of May, Mrs. John- 
stone attended our Sunday afternoon assembly. She was called 


* £ * * 
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upon to talk to the boys and she responded by reciting the fol- 
lowing poem: 


One day a harsh word rashly said 
Upon an evil journey sped 

And like a sharp and cruel dart 
It pierced a fond and loving heart 

It turned a friend into a foe 
And everywhere brought pain and woe. 


A kind word followed it one day 
Flew swiftly on its blessed way 

It healed the wound, it soothed the pain 
And friends of old were friends again 

It made the hate and anger cease 
And everywhere brought joy and peace. 


But Oh, the harsh word left a trace 
The kind word could not quite efface 

And though the heart its love regained 
It bore a scar that long remained 

Friends can forgive but not forget 
Nor lose the sense of keen regret. 


Oh if we could but learn to know 
How swift and sure our words can go 
How would we weigh with utmost care 
Each thought before it sought the air 
And only speak those words that move 
Like white winged messengers of love. 


“She little realized what her poem was destined to do for 
the boys, myself included. This poem was given to us in 1920. 
The context of the poem and the manner in which it was 
presented, deeply impressed the boys. We had it typewritten 
and learned it verbatim. There is hardly a Sunday afternoon 
that we do not repeat this poem. I feel quite sure that it has 
done much toward shaping the morale of the whole group, 
especially the older boys, many of whom can repeat is. I have 
used the sentiment expressed in this poem as a basis of many 
of my Sunday afternoon talks to the boys. 

“Another cornerstone or principle upon which we have 
built, is the idea that the Colony belongs to the boys, that is 
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it is their home as much as mine, and it is up to them as much 
as I to make it a pleasant place in which to live. That only 
can be done when each one does his little bit. The principle, 
“you can’t eat your cake and have it,” is applied, in the fact 
that if you destroy your clothing or break a window pane or 
tear the door off its hinges, there will be just so much less 
money to spend for pleasures.” 
* * * * * 


“One Sunday, a few weeks ago, I was reading at our as- 
sembly from the 13th chapter of First Corinthians and in the 
third verse I was explaining the meaning of charity, which as 
we interpret it, means love. Just as I was in the middle of the 
explanation, John Meyers spoke out and said, ‘Boss I love ani- 
mals. Number ninety gave two pails of milk this morning, 
she did.’ Do you think John got my interpretaticn of Charity?” 

—EDITOR 


Annual Report of Menantico Colony 
FRANK G. MERITHEW 


During the past year we were offered and accepted the 
opportunity of tying in with the Experiment Station’s breeding 
program. The purpose of the project in Holstein breeding is to 
increase the butterfat content of Holstein milk through breed- 
ing and selection. This work is well under way and within a 
year or so we will begin to see results. The aim in this pro- 
gram is to produce Holstein cattle that will test from 3.7 to 
4.2 per cent. Our average herd test last year was 3.2 per cent. 
Not only are we striving for a higher butter content, but for pro- 
duction as well. Our herd for the past year had a yearly 
average of nearly twelve thousand pounds. This production 
furnishes the children at The Colony as well as those at The 
Training School with an average daily consumption of one quart 
per child. 

While breeding is the most important factor in successful 
dairying, the growing of roughage is almost equally important 
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because. the dairy cow must be fed the proper kind of grain 
and roughage if she is to do her best. Most dairymen, in the 
past, have felt if a dairy cow is fed a good quality of hay, ie., 
if the hay is bright and clean, that he should get good milk 
production. Recent investigation has shown that this is not 
true. We at The Training School, for many years past, have 
known that alfalfa hay was a superior hay for dairy cattle but 
recent experiments made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that alfalfa hay contains other properties of 
nutritive value, particularly vitamin A. Experiments show that 
the vitamin A content of No. 1 alfalfa hay is four times as high 
as that of No. 3 alfalfa hay, ten times as high as that of No. 1 
timothy and thirty times as high as No. 3 timothy. It has 
also been discovered that there is a close relationship between 
vitamin A and carotin. Carotin is one of the yellow pigments 
of grasses and other forage crops. It not only serves to main- 
tain the health of the animal but it aids materially to keep the 
vitamin A content of milk high for human nutrition. The 
greener the hay the higher its carotin content. Hay cured in 
the usual way loses much of its carotin and protein properties. 
I was not aware last summer when I spent $250.00 for canvas, 
which I made into small covers large enough to cover the top 
of a haycock, that I was increasing the value of our hay by 
retaining its green color, whereby we were preserving the Vita- 
min A content. I did discover that we had a better grade of 
hay which the cattle relished and made good production. But 
I did not know until recently the scientific reason. Much more 
could be said about dairy and general farm procedure. How- 
ever, perhaps enough has been said to show that we are putting 
forth our best efforts and are trying to profit by the new truths 
that scientific research is constantly laying before us. 


The lake, which has been in the making for the past three 
or four years, has now become a reality. It covers an area be- 
tween sixty and sixty-five acres. It has greatly increased the 
beauty of the Colony, and has already furnished the boys much 
pleasure. From a utility standpoint, it has more than met our 
expectations. Our original thought was to utilize it for irriga- 
tion purposes only. We discovered while the dam was under 
construction that it would be possible to install a Turbine water 
wheel and produce our own electricity for lighting purposes. 
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We not only find it supplies us with our own electric lights, 
but will turn small motors. As I have already said the original 
idea in building the dam was for irrigation purposes. It was 
our plan to conduct the water from the dam through a ditch 
to a field a mile distant from the dam. After it was decided to 
install the water wheel, the irrigation system was changed and 
we now have an eight inch pipe line leading from the hydroelec- 
tric plant to fields adjacent to our barn buildings. The water 
is delivered through the pipe line into a large ditch at one 
end of the field. From the large ditch smaller ditches lead 
in right angles for the purpose of irrigating. This past year 
one field of early potatoes was irrigated and the increase was 
25%. This increase was determined by a check plot in the 
same field. On July 13th we had 1% inches of rainfall. On 
July 16th there was a light shower. On July 19th we inspected 
the field and found that the unirrigated part was dry and hard, 
so much so it was difficult to get a spade into the ground. 
While on the irrigated portion of the field the moisture ex- 
tended down to a depth of 15 inches. The growth of the alf- 


alfa on the unirrigated was from four to eight inches, while 
on the irrigated it was from ten to eighteen inches. 





Conference Announcement 


The Annual Meeting of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency will be held at the Hotel Palmer, Chicago, on April 
25, 26, and 27. The Thursday and Friday sessions will be de- 
voted to studies on Mongolism; Birth Injury as an Etiological 
Factor in Mental Deficiency; Mental Disorders in Mental De- 
ficiency; The Problem of Sterilization; Defective Delinquency 
and its Relation to Penal Institutions; Community Supervision 
of the Paroled Mental Defective; and Newer Methods in Insti- 
tutional Training for Community Life. The Saturday session, 
on April 27, will be devoted to the sociological, psychological, 
and the special educational aspects of Mental Deficiency. Phy- 
sicians are cordially invited to attend these sessions. Complete 
data on the program may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
Groves B. Smith, Godfrey, Illinois. 
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